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THE TASK OF THE LEADER 

A DISCUSSION OF SOME OF THE CONDITIONS OF PUBLIC LEADER- 
SHIP IN OUR SOUTHERN STATES 

It is interesting to note that under date of December 15, 1904, 
the leading editorial in the Advertiser, of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, deals sympathetically with the reported success of one of 
the worthy and exceptional negroes of the State. The editorial 
speaks of this man under the caption of "A Good Citizen," and 
it reaches its conclusion in these words : 

"Those who want to colonize negroes in other States will nat- 
urally want just such men as this Talladega negro, and they are 
just the men who ought to remain in Alabama, and who will re- 
main here if they have the right kind of encouragement. 

"All they need is equal and exact justice in the effort to live. 
They do not want social equality nor political supremacy. They 
want exactly the same chance to earn an honest living and to 
enjoy the fruits of their labor that a white man has, and they 
should have it. They want a chance to educate their children 
in their own schools, just as the whites do, and they should have 
that opportunity. If they can qualify themselves to vote, they 
should enjoy the privilege of recording their votes equally with 
the white man. 

"If negroes like this one are treated fairly and justly, they 
will remain in Alabama and become good and prosperous citi- 
zens. What is equally important, their example will have much 
to do in forming the character and habits of their race. There 
is room and need for many negroes of that kind in Alabama, and 
we will have them if we go at it in the right way." 
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The significance of such a statement lies, to no inconsiderable 
degree, in the authority which it represents. The Montgomery 
Advertiser is the leading newspaper of the capital of Alabama, 
easily the first organ of the general territory classified as the 
"Black Belt," and one of the oldest and most authoritative jour- 
nals in the Democratic party of the State. While the note of 
the quotation is distinctly higher than that sometimes repre- 
sented in the expressions of the paper, the Advertiser has never 
parted from the policy expressed. The editorial was written by 
the editor-in-chief, an ex-soldier of the Confederacy, and in that 
year the President of the American Editorial Association. As 
the words are pondered, one is tempted to forget for the mo- 
ment the subject with which they deal and to think somewhat, 
in the light of one's memory and of one's imagination, of the 
world from which they come and of the world to which they 
speak. 

They come from one of the typical personalities of the Old 
South. And I take them as from a class rather than from an in- 
dividual. This man's first knowledge of the negro was his 
knowledge of the negro as a slave. He did not create slavery. 
He was born to it. He was born not merely an heir of the in- 
stitution but an heir of its industrial and political assumptions. 
As he grew to manhood these assumptions were sometimes 
questioned in his deeper thought; but they were regarded as 
questions for his own conscience. He was not ready to admit 
that the conscience of New England or that the conscience of 
any other section of our country had jurisdiction. He remem- 
bered that New England got rid of slavery by sale rather than 
by manumission. The attack of the abolitionist meant to him 
no mere attack upon slavery, but an attack upon his right as a 
man to decide his own questions and to govern his own State. 
War found him ready. 

Nor was he wholly persuaded of the expediency of arms. Like 
tens of thousands of his fellows he doubted the practicability of 
sustained defense; he, at least, was not a "fire-eater; " he loved 
peace and kindliness, and there was to him no glory like that of 
quiet fields broadening outward from the gateways of his home. 
But when war came he was prepared to give his all. With him, 
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with his fathers before him, the supreme allegiance was due 
not to the United States, but to the State. His nation was his 
commonwealth. Its invasion was his challenge to a struggle 
which could find no end till his land, with blackened fields and 
exhausted armies, was merged at Appomattox into a larger State 
and became — in a sense new to him — a name within a name. 
When he gave his parole he surrendered more than arms. Who 
shall tell the thoughts, the assumptions, the habits of mind, 
the ineffaceable persuasions which he now puts reverently 
away — not in apostasy or confusion, but in the grim resolve to 
face life as it is and to deal with things as they are? Who 
shall tell the anxieties with which he turns homeward — a cit- 
izen of the United States? 

Upon him is the burden of intelligence and character — with 
their responsibilities toward a desolated people and a distracted 
social order; upon him — and we are thinking of a type rather 
than of an individual — is the charge and office of the peace- 
maker. He who had lost most, must help to teach what had 
been gained. He who had inherited most largely under the 
old order, who under the new is most bereft, is bound by the 
responsibilities of a natural leadership to aid in the reshaping 
of a whole industrial system, in the reconstitution of concep- 
tions of government, in the nurture of a new sense of national- 
ity. The class suspicions, the race antipathies between white 
man and black man — which are increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the very Government he is attempting to serve — he 
must, if possible, compose; he must compose the popular re- 
sentment of the Government's administrative excesses. He 
must check and countercheck the narrow and violent leadership 
of reactionaries at his side. Through whatever embarrassments 
it is his task — the deeper task of his patience, his steadiness, 
his magnanimity — slowly to shift the basis of patriotism, and 
to aid in transferring the instinctive loyalties of a people from 
the older to the newer State. It is a task of infinite delicacy 
and difficulty. It may not be done in a decade, even in a gen- 
eration. But the evidence of his fidelity, the reward of his un- 
obtrusive service to his country is found in the increasing vic- 
tories of that sense of nationality through which the South, in 
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the Spanish War, and in many less conspicuous expressions, 
has sealed the finality of her allegiance. The purer and stronger 
nationalism of our country will one day yield a tribute alike 
to the Northern soldiers of the Union and to the Southern sol- 
diers of unity. If it be patriotism to struggle for faiths to 
which the soul is born, it is also patriotism — in a certain high 
and indisputable sense — to struggle for faiths which come out 
of the travail of that second birth in which a man, grown old, 
becomes the inheritor of tragic change and of a new society. 

The reader may be tempted to declare that this man was an 
exception. He was. And yet in what land or in what age is 
"the just man" the rule? In what section or in what genera- 
tion is the man of finer, stronger fibre and of a responsive pub- 
lic conscience not the exception ? Exceptional men are always 
the exception. And yet so evident an observation does not de- 
stroy their general power or their typical significance. That 
this soldier-citizen of the South was an exception was due, 
moreover, to local and peculiar causes, causes lying in the in- 
dustrial fate of the older civilization, lying also in the tragic 
issue of that conflict in which the civilization of the past, with 
its error and its immobility, clashed with a new and stronger 
world, and paid the red cost of vast and bitter sacrifice. The 
wiser, truer men of the South, by tens of thousands, fell in bat- 
tle. Burke challenges the Commune — as it exults over the 
murder of the aristocracy — with the terrible accusation, "You 
have slain the Mind in your country!" In those graves that 
marked the march of her armies the mind of the South was bur- 
ied; buried not by murder but in pathetic and impassioned 
self-surrender. Not that all her nobler sons were slain. Of 
the men who lived on there were those who kept still the tem- 
per of that older mind — dwelt still within its urbanities and its 
sympathies ; cherished still, within the stress and hurly-burly 
of a new day, the tradition and manner of the gentleman. But 
such a man, even against the long habit of his thought, will 
now and then, as by a flash of insight, perceive the solitude and 
singleness of his station ; and at times he will discern, in the def- 
erence of the young, that subtle touch which men give to dear 
and passing things. It is true. He is lonely and an exception. 
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Yet such a man has never learned to weigh influences in the 
crude scales of number. He does not know how to be unim- 
portant. That was one of the arts of his class. It was its weak- 
ness — and its power. It is preserved within him ; and by cer- 
tain far-reaching, splendid inabilities he is saved from despair, 
from cynicism, from inaction. He goes forth expectant of at- 
tention, of influence. There is within him a certain ghostly 
sense of identity with thousands of his kind, now dead, to 
whom he must be true. He represents the mind which lived in 
them and which claims the right to be alive and to be heard 
in him. His credentials are accepted. He is an exception; 
but the man at the South who does not respect him and love 
him, who does not try to deserve praise at his hands, who does 
not desire to do as well in this warfare as did he in the battles 
of long ago, is an exception greater still. 

His influence has at times lacked something of aggressive- 
ness, but it has possessed the deeper qualities of reserve, of 
magnanimity, of a well-considered patience. When the whole 
world has been turned upside down the first quality of leader- 
ship is not the quailty of aggressiveness. It is the quality of 
self-containment and of moral steadiness. Not that the South 
lacked in aggressive men, men from the North who were insist- 
ent upon righting things in their fashion, men from the soil it- 
self who were insistent upon righting things in their fashion. 
Of these the world has heard much. But those at the South 
who really settled and steadied the foundations of the State were 
the men who were quietly doing the day's work. There was no 
sullen or impotent withdrawal from discussion, or from polit- 
ical or party action, but the greater emphasis was laid upon the 
promise — the social, industrial, political promise — of that acre 
of government which lies before each man's door. Here were 
large opportunities for the quarreler, but even larger opportuni- 
ties for the builder. He builded. He knew that the confused 
world in which he found himself would do a little settling and 
righting upon its own account, that artificial conditions would 
sag and fall by their own weight, and that thereafter the real 
landmarks of a sound social organization would appear ; that true 
foundations, if put into the true subsoil by industry, probity, 
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good sense — would enter directly, unalterably, into the structure 
of the future house. While, therefore, he might have given 
himself to recriminations, he preferred silence. He might have 
sat long in the ashes of mourning, a prey to the most subtle of 
moral confusions — the enervation of self-pity — but he found that 
the old culture had left within him a certain power to under- 
stand and to be just, and that the best solace of honorable defeat 
lies in honorable accomplishment. He took hold on life; he 
worked hard. He could not bring back the old South, but he 
could build the new and could help to preserve within it the 
nobler genius of the old. His influence was no dogmatic propa- 
ganda, but in its largeness of temper, its self-confidence, its 
well-practiced kindliness toward the weaker human forces of his 
environment, it became the moral basis of the wiser and 
stronger leadership of his people. 

It is this leadership, in its attitude toward the negro popula- 
tion, which speaks in the quotation cited in the beginning of 
this paper. Leaving to one side, for the moment, any specific 
analysis of its proposals, we may note the qualities of the social 
mind which speaks through them. First, we find within the 
words an unaffected hopefulness, a willingness to believe well 
rather than ill, a simple pleasurable readiness to accept and to 
celebrate the struggle of the unfortunate, however lowly. The 
writer of those lines was not unfamiliar with the evidences of 
negro failure ; he had seen the solemn statistics in which men 
had "demonstrated," over and over again, the decadence of the 
race. He knows its incapacities and its crimes. To him, how- 
ever, it is inconceivable that any man should rejoice at any of 
the pathetic documents of its misery; he is not one to take a 
morbid pleasure in the failure of any human creature; he would 
not be blinded by sentimentality to any of the facts as to the 
negro's weakness; but by a sane and decent sentiment he would 
be preserved from the assumption that the negro's weakness is 
ever to be a cause for the white man's self-gratulation. He is 
under no illusions. He knows that the negro is not a white 
man, that the negro is not a white man in a darker skin. He 
knows how age-long are the differences of race, how deep and 
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relentless the cleavage of generic and social types. But the 
very security of his sense of racial and social power makes him 
free to deal naturally and simply with a weaker human group. 
His consciousness of strength, of social and personal attain- 
ment is so unaffected, his titles of possession are so wholly un- 
clouded by any shadow of invasion, that the struggle of a lowlier 
people possesses for him an unfailing interest ; he likes to see them 
try; he is sorry when they fail; he rejoices when they succeed. 

While the quotation to which I have referred is thus indica- 
tive of a certain magnanimity of temper, it represents also that 
moral adaptability which is an even more intimate factor of our 
Southern readjustment. It has been too often and too freely 
said that the characteristic Southerner is a man of hard and un- 
traceable consistency, of stubborn mind, unable to deal success- 
fully with life because possessing none of the resources of self- 
correction. To this traditional allegation the re-emergent South 
is sufficient answer. Here among us, undoubtedly, have been 
men without adaptability of mind, men who have known every- 
thing except how to learn and who have remembered all save the 
art of forgetting, men without the poise and flexibility of an in- 
clusive culture. But the far-reaching, varied, significant changes 
of our generation have been possible only because through 
all the life of the South there have been men who have been 
great enough to change, men strong enough to adjust themselves 
to new conditions. Otherwise the South of to-day would have 
been psychologically and historically impossible. It is idle to 
point to industrial, educational, political transformations as 
though these were but the phases of a reluctant and external 
revolution. They are but symptom and fruitage of an inherent 
social capacity for dealing with conditions as they arise, a ca- 
pacity of the American, whether North or South. 

It is true that in our Southern experience this genius for re- 
adjustment has been sorely tested. If the South was inclined 
to distrust the North and to delay her return to a national unity 
of feeling, surely the dominant party at the North was not back- 
ward with provocations ; if the South was inclined to doubt the 
power of the negro to work under the conditions of freedom, the 
immediate industrial consequences of emancipation gave little 
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ground for confidence ; if the South was alarmed at the abolition 
philosophies of negro education, certainly many of the result- 
ing experiments were not calculated to popularize the functions 
of the negro school ; if the South was tempted to question the 
political capacity of the negro, the reconstruction experiments 
in negro suffrage — conducted by those who believed in it and 
who were pledged to its success — were not calculated to remove 
that question or to lay the spectres which it summoned. Yet it 
is a fact that to-day, throughout the South, nationality is one of 
the deepest of our popular aspirations ; not a county would vote 
for slave labor as a substitute for free labor; tens of thousands 
of our better negroes have been admitted to the suffrage under 
our amended constitutions; and more than 2,600,000 negro chil- 
dren are enrolled in public schools supported by the Southern 
States. No man would assume to say that wisdom and right 
have attained their perfect sway among us — in what State or 
section could such a profession stand? And yet without affec- 
tation, we may say that these changes of forty years are an hon- 
orable answer to discouragement and to critical depreciation. 
Our people may not have wrought completely, but we may well 
believe that no other people — under the same conditions — 
would or could have wrought better by comparison. 

These changes have represented the powers of moral adapta- 
bility rather than the phenomena of intellectual conversion. 
There has been some changing of mind, but the process of 
adjustment has been far deeper than any mere alteration of opin- 
ions. Upon many of the "points" of the old controversy be- 
tween New England and the South, the South has changed but 
little. That secession was a reserved right of the State, that 
this right of the State also covered the moral jurisdiction of the 
State over its own industrial system, that the National constitu- 
tion gave explicit recognition to a conception of the national 
compact which could be protected only by the extension of the 
slave power — such contentions have been by no means aban- 
doned. The South has no apologies to offer for the faiths she 
held or for her struggle to maintain them. But the struggle 
failed. These faiths, however sacred to us, are to-day irrele- 
vant. Slavery — secession — were ended at Appomattox, and 
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whatever may have been their former justifications, they are to 
be justified no longer. The adjustment assumed in the parole 
of the Confederate armies was a decision in which henceforth, 
for this land, slavery and secession, with all their attendant phil- 
osophies, are to be intolerable and impossible. The soldier- 
citizen of the South went home, as we have seen, to face a world 
of altered facts, of changed conditions. Within them his old 
assumptions must be modified, his old theories may not be em- 
ployed. 

As little could he employ the assumptions and theories of the 
victors. What he had thought about the nergo would no 
longer work. And what New England had thought about the 
negro would not work either. His only recourse was to go to 
school to facts — to take up his task in all its complex and va- 
ried issues, with little light except that of his own nature — and 
over against him in an urgent and very practical world the na- 
ture of the f reedman — freed, indeed, but a negro still. Out of 
this experience, through these forty years, under all the forces 
of action and reaction, attended by innumerable embarrass- 
ments, beset at home and abroad both by dullards and by zeal- 
ots, now losing and now gaining in the struggle for an apposite 
and faithful wisdom, he at length wrought out many of the larg- 
er elements of a policy of constructive progress. The quotation 
to which I constantly recur is pertinent only because it is so 
typical of the expressions of the older conservative leadership in 
our Southern States. Its words witness to a state of mind taught 
not by controversy, but by facts — the controversy of life and 
fate and duty — and it is the expression of a moral adaptability 
which marks one of the deeper and stronger qualities in the so- 
cial mind of our people. Between the mental attitude of the 
man who was born to the knowledge of the negro as a slave, and 
the attitude of mind in which there is a simple and evident 
pleasure in a worthy negro's economic independence and indus- 
trial success, in which schooling is claimed for his children and 
a free suffrage is welcomed for the man, there is a transition 
full of a certain heroic significance. Some may read in it a tri- 
umph for the North; others may read in it a triumph for the 
negro. But there are those who may not fail to read in it — ■ as 
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they take acount of the deeper values and struggles of our human 
nature — an even larger triumph for the spiritual resources of the 
South. 

Finally, we may note that not the least element of value in the 
counsel we are discussing is what we may call its immediate- 
ness. Our quotation deals with the point in hand. It reveals 
— as an expression of the social mind — something quite as gen- 
erous as magnanimity, and quite as indispensable as adaptabil- 
ity of temper. Indeed, it is the flowering of both. The large 
mind securing its intelligible and effective relation to its own 
world of opportunity and duty will necessarily become practical. 
Its deepest utterance will be found in the working creed of the 
hour now at hand. There is no test of any culture like the test 
of dealing helpfully in everyday terms with real things. There 
are no theories, no fine-spun metaphysical considerations, no 
academic predictions, no hint of a final philosophy in the lan- 
guage of our quotation. The question is very simple, but it is 
as far-reaching as any of the bewildering issues of anthropology, 
or theology — or democracy. What is to be said by the South 
about a worthy negro who is getting on in the world ? It may 
be that many of them are criminal ; but here is one who is not 
criminal. It may be that the race is failing; but here is one 
who is succeeding. It may be that education is of little use to 
some ; but here is one who seems to have earned the right to de- 
cide that question for his children. It may be that many ne- 
groes are not fit to vote; but here is one who apparently is fit. 
What shall be said about him ? These are the questions, and 
they get a straight, plain answer. 

A re-reading of the quotation will show that not an issue is 
evaded, and yet it contains as much silence as expression. It 
bristles with omissions. It is wrought through and through with 
the immediateness of a practical mind moving within a palpable 
scene and dealing with a living issue. Here is no attempt to 
square a situation in conformity with a theory. The social 
mind of the South does not make its constructive policies de- 
pendent upon any of the rival philosophies of the negro's func- 
tion in America. Indeed, the man of the South will often re- 
fuse to do as a "policy" what he is often ready to do as a neigh- 
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bor. Our better leadership is not always sure whether or not 
the negro birth-rate is in excess of the death-rate ; does not know 
just what education will do for the negro (or for anybody); 
does not know whether the negro would be happier in the Phil- 
ippines ; does not know whether the negro will attain any gen- 
eral political capacity or meet the tests of a varied and exacting 
industrialism. There are some questions that may as well wait. 
Here is this colored man whom you and I know to be "a good 
negro" — industrious, sensible, self-respecting. He is making 
his way. He counts for something. We know him and we 
know we can trust him. He is right here with us on the soil of 
the same State. Do we want him ? We do. Do we want him 
to stay? We do. How shall we deal with him? Treat him 
justly. Give protection to his life and property. Give his chil- 
dren a chance. Let him vote. It is his due and it will help 
other negroes to be like him. "There is room and need for 
many negroes of that kind in Alabama. ' ' 

Magnanimity, moral adaptability, immediateness — these are 
the qualities of that social mind with which heretofore the 
South has approached the perplexities of her later life. 

II. 

That these forces should have encountered antagonism and 
that better tendencies should have been often neutralized and 
subverted by lower tendencies was inevitable. The words of 
our quotation contain a note of argument, and this note of argu- 
ment betrays a consciousness of opposition. Democracy is in 
process of debate. That such debate should seem anomalous 
ought not to obscure to us the fact that there is hardly a section 
of our country in which this debate, in one form or another, is 
not somewhat short of its conclusion. External forms of de- 
mocracy might be imposed. But better a thousand times, that 
the South should find democracy through its own achievement 
as a permanent result than that its democracy should be the 
artificial, unstable product of mechanical and coercive processes. 
And is a forced democracy, democracy at all ? 

The class divisions which divide men everywhere else are 
not annulled by those racial diversities and those controversial 
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traditions which have estranged our races at the South. The 
time will come when good men of other latitudes will cease to 
assume that there is some eccentric and deliberate perversity in 
the unhappiness of our fate. After all, it is not natural that a 
white man should understand a black man, or that a black man 
should understand a white man. The Irishman does not un- 
derstand the German, nor the German the Irishman ; nor have 
the Jew and Gentile yet dissolved the conditions of estrange- 
ment which have divided them. The appreciations and confi- 
dences that obtain between race and race, or between class 
and class, do not arise from the forces of "unaided nature." 
They are the result of conscious, reflective processes. They 
come from the discipline of knowledge or sympathy or self-in- 
terest. They are wrought by education. To the savage the 
stranger is an enemy, to the Greek a barbarian. The reciproc- 
ities of tolerance, confidence, respect, are a social achievement 
tardily attained by individuals or by selected groups, and at- 
tained still more tardily — if attained at all — by the collective 
feeling of men in masses, classes or communities. The sanity and 
power of our older leadership have been under the challenge of 
resident, imperious, recurrent human passions. 

We are sometimes told that the negro encounters no race an- 
tagonism in Europe — just as we were formerly told that he 
would encounter no such antipathy at the North. At the North, 
however, racial aversions have become assertive and aggressive 
whenever and wherever the negro has been felt as a race. Class 
feeling and race prejudice are not so ready to express themselves 
against the isolated individual. But let the individual be mul- 
tiplied to the point where he begins to be recognized as a group, 
as a collective factor, in industry or education, and the weight 
and sharpness of class antagonisms will appear. The individ- 
ual negro knows little of race prejudice in England, but while 
the average Englishman may be hardly conscious of the negro 
at home (where he sees him as a man), he is acutely conscious 
of him in South Africa where he deals with him as a race. Un- 
der ordinary conditions, the very existence of a race in suffi- 
cient numbers to form a group, or to establish a collective life, 
has a tendency to develop a group consciousness and to create a 
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collective detachment from other races. Race suspicions and 
antipathies — arising in each group — serve to inflame and to 
justify each other. Prejudice is provocative of prejudice; and 
each race, in the interest of its self-protection, proceeds to arm 
itself with its own distinctive weapons. The stronger uses the 
aggressive forces of domination and exclusion, the weaker uses 
the negative forces of reticence, secretiveness, and a shrewd 
adaptability, with occasional outbreaks of morbid retaliation. 
With each a normal race consciousness has a tendency to be- 
come a racial self-consciousness; increasingly sensitive to ev- 
ery incident of difference. 

These are the underlying, generic conditions which in our 
Southern States have been deepened and aggravated by almost 
every form of misadvantage. The stronger race, holding the 
weaker race in slavery, was ushered into the period of emanci- 
pation not through spontaneous processes of social evolution but 
through the travail of civil war. Its lands were made the scene 
of administrative occupation, not by the actual victors but by 
crude arbitrary governments based on the vote of its former 
serfs — a humiliation unique in history. The people of the 
South not only had their slaves put over them, but they saw 
government itself, the very soul and organ of social justice and 
order, so converted into an instrument of reprisals that the 
shrunken substance of their properties and the future potency 
of their credits were sacrificed together in a frenzied policy of 
exploitation. And yet there are those who profess to wonder 
that there is "race prejudice" at the South! It requires but 
little of the historic sense, little of a clear social imagination, 
to perceive that there must inevitably be such a race prejudice 
among us — a race prejudice accentuated by the large propor- 
tions of the two masses of population, aggravated by a political 
antipathy based on the one demonstration of negro suffrage with 
which the South has been generally familiar, and justified to the 
popular mind by the burning memories of almost every form of 
injury — personal and institutional — which a society can know. 

There have been certain ameliorating conditions. It is to the 
credit of the negro race that the greater number of its excesses 
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have been due to false guides rather than to innate malevolence. 
Its masses have been simple of heart, unresentful, good-humor- 
ed, tractable. The people of the North have made it increas- 
ingly clear that they hold no brief for the State administrations 
of reconstruction days, and that their essential mind is not 
vengeful or intolerant. This "growing out of bitterness" on 
the part of the North is due partly to preoccupation with indus- 
trial and commercial interests, partly to the presence of larger 
numbers of negroes at the North, partly to the presence of 
larger numbers of Northerners at the South, partly to the growth 
of a more genuine and more generous nationalism. Within the 
South the same increase of commercial interests, though in less 
degree, has aided the process of readjustment. The manufac- 
turing classes of the South have gained steadiness from their 
growing industrial activities, activities which have involved lit- 
tle consciousness of the color line and have given a free and 
enlarging outlet for social energies ; while, at the same time, our 
agricultural classes have maintained an appreciation of the negro 
that has been largely based upon the conditions of our isola- 
tion. To the farmer his labor has seemed essential; and this 
industrial dependence has been the mainspring of many a phil- 
osophy of tolerance. The manufacturing classes have been mag- 
nanimous partly because they could ignore him, the agricultural 
classes have been magnanimous partly because they could not. 
Self-interest, however, offers no final solution of our happier 
relations. The personal factor — here as everywhere — has been 
supreme. The easy-going good nature of the average negro has 
been met by a singular tolerance and patience on the part of our 
better, more influential classes. This tolerance has sometimes 
been an expression of indifference rather than of sympathy ; and 
this patience has sprung occasionally from despair rather than 
from comprehension; but these sombre moods have thus far 
been exceptional. That they have held but an intermittent 
sway, that the average temper of the stronger race has been so 
largely wise, sympathetic and self-restrained, is due to an indus- 
trial situation reinforced, as we have seen, by the qualities rep- 
resented in the traditional leadership of the past. It is due to 
this leadership that it has thus far been popular at the South to 
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declare that "the Southerner is the negro's best friend," that 
generous educational policies and indulgent industrial relations 
toward the weaker race have been popularly a point of pride, and 
that it has been impossible to propose any form of anti-negro 
legislation unless accompanied by the plea, however specious, 
that the proposal was really " for the negro's good." Such an 
attitude of mind, while possessing its disadvantages, has been, 
on the whole, of incalculable value. It has contributed to the 
breadth and justice of our conscious standards. But there are 
signs that it is slowly passing. The increasing self-conscious- 
ness on the part of each race has been coincident with the weak- 
ening of those mitigating influences on which we have just 
dwelt. 

With the North, with the South, and with the negro, marked 
changes are taking place. The North is more and more con- 
spicuously not "a good example" on the race question; and the 
more impatient elements of the South see clearly enough the 
weakening of the old moral interest in the black man, and a dis- 
position even in New England, to abandon the theory and preach- 
ing of generations. In almost the same week which brought 
the story of the second series of race riots at Springfield, Ohio, 
the Young Men's Christian Association at New Haven, Conn., 
was divided upon the issue of the "color-line." It is no longer 
possible to say of any Northern community that racial antag- 
onisms are due wholly to the lower and more brutal classes. 
They are present in almost every locality in which the negro is 
felt as a race. 

The apparently less sympathetic attitude of the South toward 
the negro has been due to many causes. The South's industrial 
development, the more general distribution of wealth and in- 
fluence, has been coincident with a growing sectional conscious- 
ness ' and an increase in its popular self-assertion. This has 
been in part the effect and in part the cause of the rise to power 
of a great "middle class, "the nucleus of which is the non-slave 
holder of the past — a class long existent, but only recently of 

1 This is in no way contradictory of the growing nationalism, to which ref- 
erence has been made on page 8. The two forces — as illustrated in the his- 
tory of New England — are arising together. 
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such numbers as vitally to affect the whole social "accent" of 
our civilization. The older leaders and their older leadership 
are yielding place to new, in a white population, which has not 
so largely the qualities of a gentle culture, which has never 
known the negro at his best, and which is tasting for the first 
time the intoxications of industrial and political ascendency. 
The aristocracy, with its virtues and its limitations, is depart- 
ing; a new democracy is arriving. 

The apparent modification of the older attitude toward the 
negro on the part of the North has seemed to run parallel with 
the modification of the negro's political status at the hands of the 
South. The white forces of both sections have seemed to him 
less sympathetic than before. Contemptuous criticism, indis- 
criminate abuse have multiplied. These changes have produced 
their effect on the colored population, have made our intelligent 
negroes increasingly suspicious of our intentions, and have 
operated to destroy the unconscious good-nature and the happy 
simplicity of thousands of the more lowly. Where resent- 
ments have not arisen — and the unsophisticated negro knows 
little of resentment — there have been growing evidences of rest- 
lessness. The humble black man does not easily hate, but he is 
rapidly learning to stand aloof. He thus readily becomes the 
prey of the more violent negro preachers — for it is folly to as- 
sume that the demagogues are limited to the stronger race. 
They are found in appalling numbers among those blind leaders 
of the blind, who, peculiarly emancipated from any inform- 
ing contact with the better representatives of the white race 
(not knowing the white man even as employer), find revenues 
for their churches and rich opportunities for self-importance in 
an appeal to all that is morbid in the negro's nature. 

Here, unfortunately, lies much of the leadership of the masses 
of the negro race. Even within the white race, especially in our 
larger cities, we have occasion to regret the fact that the word 
of the ward-boss, the street corner sage and the yellow journal 
go further than the counsel of our best advisers. If we ourselves 
are thus confronted with the problem of making our best leader- 
ship effective, how much greater must this problem become in a 
race practically without a conscious history, lacking in estab- 
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lished traditions, and possessing as yet so little of the constrain- 
ing force of a clear social ideal. The negro is proud (or strangely 
jealous — as the case may be) of his greater leaders, but the 
leaders who move his impressionable soul to daily action, who 
create his present temper and his neighborhood policies are the 
"big men" of his local lodge and the preacher of his local 
church. I speak not of the worthy and exceptional among the 
race, but of the vast masses of the black South. Nor do they 
possess in the home a guidance which they miss in the church. 
Parents have naturally had little training in the responsibilities 
of parenthood. The children have been reared away from the 
shadow of "the great house; " and we are confronted by the first 
generation which has come to maturity ont of all contact, direct 
or indirect, with the domestic constraint and example of the 
stronger race. The constraint and influence of the older genera- 
tion — the generation which knew the white man at his best — 
is also failing ; for we are witnessing to-day not only the passing 
of the white aristocracy, but of the black aristocracy as well. 
The old-time spirits die and are gone, and the later negroes 
are left more than ever to the mercy of those self-constituted 
leaders whose very trade is the preaching of grievances and the 
fostering of hate. 

While it is true, therefore, that such institutions as Hampton 
and Tuskegee are yearly sending into the South young men and 
women of admirable spirit and equipment, while in many of the 
negro churches a higher and truer type of leadership is conspic- 
uous ; yet it is also true that, because of some evil leadership on 
the part of both races, the masses of our negroes are increasingly 
suspicious, restless and unreliable. 

Within the more general changes in our Southern situation, 
industrial changes of infinite complexity are acting and reacting 
upon each other. The scene is too confused for one who is 
apart from it to judge of it at all ; it is too close to the eye for one 
who is a part of it to see it clearly, and yet certain modifications 
seem evident enough. I have said that the manufacturing classes 
have been tolerant of the negro partly because they have been 
able to ignore him, and that the agricultural classes have been 

tolerant of him partly because they could not ignore him. The 

2 
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industrial basis for the tolerance of each is changing. The agri- 
cultural classes are finding that they can ignore him — not all at 
once in any locality ; in some localities not at all — and yet, by 
little and little the white South is learning to harvest its crops 
with white labor; and the new immigration propaganda — how- 
ever illusory some of its predictions — is gradually serving to 
popularize the heretofore chimerical contention that the agricul- 
tural South can do without the negro. 2 

Just as the old sense of dependence on the negro is passing 
out of the agricultural South, so in the manufacturing South the 
old sense of relative independence of the negro is also passing. 
The manufacturing South is not solely the South of mine own- 
ers and mill owners. The "owners" are a small factor in any 
manufacturing population. Such a population is constituted of 
the "workers," the classes engaged in actual production, to- 
gether with the classes dependent on them or closely related to 
them — artisans, tradespeople, small shopkeepers, etc. The 
gathering of this population, its grouping about the factory, 
or in industrial communities, has a natural tendency to develop 
a group consciousness. Men who had no special industrial 
standpoint while in isolation become touched — when first 
grouped with other men — by a class sensitiveness which is often 
all the more intolerent because untaught by experience. As the 
negro — with increasing education — enters the ranks of skilled 
labor, it becomes impossible for the manufacturing classes to 
ignore him. He may be excluded from all unions, or, in order 
to prevent his labor from cutting down the wage standard of the 
white man, he may be organized into a co-operative union of 
his own. In any case his presence is regarded as an embarrass- 
ment. While to my own mind the industrial competition of 
the negro constitutes no serious menace — in a section in which 
skilled labor is all too rare — yet that this sensitiveness exists no 



2 1 am personally of the opinion that the industrial position of the negro in 
America is not so insecure as many have assumed. This is a question, 
however, upon which I do not care to enter here. I am here attempting to 
describe a scene of social change ; to interpret, nor to justify nor condemn. 
See the author's "Problems of the Present South," Chaps, i. 3. 6. The 
Macmillan Company, 1904. 
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one can doubt; nor can one doubt that it will increase with every 
increase of our manufactures and with every access of strength 
to our white industrial forces. Even our unskilled labor of the 
cotton factory scents and fears the negro from afar. One of the 
most sagacious of our mill men assures me that so long as white 
labor can be had at the present low cost, white labor — with its 
greater efficiency — is cheaper than negro labor; but that as 
wages rise and as white labor becomes more expensive, the ne- 
gro will surely be utilized in every department of the factory. 
"The factories manned by negroes have thus far failed only be- 
cause they must compete with white labor at low cost. As the 
cost of white labor becomes greater -- and the rise of our factory 
wages is inevitable — the negro labor at lower wages with a lower 
standard of living, and despite the greater element of waste, will 
enter the field of competition. " While our agricultural classes 
are beginning to suspect that the negro may ultimately be ig- 
nored, our industrial classes are thus beginning to perceive that 
the negro can be ignored no longer. The tolerance that came in 
the one case from dependence, with the tolerance that sprang 
in the other case from independence, must find another and a 
larger basis. 

Thus the conditions which have operated to modify the sharp- 
ness of our race antagonism are themselves in process of modifi- 
cation — by social changes in the white race which are subtitut- 
ing the ascendency of the plain people for the leadership of the 
aristocracy, by social changes in the black race which are in- 
creasing the influence of its cruder spokesmen, by industrial 
changes in both races which are drawing them too far apart in 
the country and forcing them too near together in the city. 
And as the old modifications of our estrangement are thus an- 
nulled there is left between us the estrangement itself, with its 
sinister basis in the rooted passion of ages, old as the first wars 
of our world, deepened by the misery and bitterness of still re- 
cent wounds, and oft stung to madness by the recurrent menace 
of rapine and the mob. 

The South need not turn pessimist. As little, however, can 
we rest in any of the consolations of a false optimism. Race. 
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prejudice has its uses. Under certain of its phases it is benefi- 
cent. It has served through the force of inherent and natural 
antipathies to prevent the mixture of blood and to preserve the 
purity of each racial stock. If the mulatto exists in spite of 
race prejudice, think what the weaker members of these races 
would have wrought without it ! It is a prejudice quite different 
from race hatred ; usually increasing in each case with the greater 
refinement of personal and social life, simply as the settled instinct 
of race individuality; and it often holds its surest sway — like 
the fixity ozone's social character or the traditions of one's gen- 
eric standpoint — without noise or bitterness or rancor. It does 
not make impossible an understanding between the races, nor 
does it close the possibilities of co-operation. It enlarges such 
understanding. The scope for co-operation is extended, and the 
reciprocities of interest and sympathy are strengthened, precise- 
ly in proportion to the sense of security in which, without sus- 
picion of invasion, each race possesses its own life and its own 
individuality. Yet the very service and power of such a pas- 
sion make its perversions manifold. Its morbid exaggerations 
are so frequent and so hideous that its legitimate function has al- 
most been forgotten. It knows neither reason nor pity. It 
possesses neither limit nor discrimination, sweeping within the 
category of its impulses or its policies the offending and the un- 
offending, the industrious and the vagrant, the educated and the 
ignorant, the old and the young. It cannot be ignored, nor 
transformed by a specious philosophy, nor justified. Whether 
harbored by black man or white man, it is the vile and evil fruit 
of a normal instinct made abnormal, cursing the South and the 
Nation with a feverish woe that sharpens the weight of our 
every burden and enters into all the difficulties, political, educa- 
tional, industrial, that we find before us. I shall not here dwell 
further upon the grave and increasing responsibilities of the ne- 
gro — leaving that phase of our situation for later discussion. 

For the responsibilities of our own race must assume the posi- 
tion of paramount importance in the affectionate interest of 
every white man who would be loyal to something deeper in our 
fate and to something finer in our history than the superficial 
approval of the moment. The capacity for self-criticism is but 
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one aspect of that capacity for self-correction which is peculiar- 
ly the endowment of strong races and efficient peoples. The 
changing conditions which we have noted are but a larger op- 
portunity for passions, which, if unchecked by other forces, will 
pause at none of the rights or liberties of the opposing class. 

Ill 

Many of our sincerest spokesmen were persuaded that there 
was no anti-negro feeling in the demand that the negro should 
be excluded from the suffrage. They knew that the illiterate 
vote should be restricted, and while they were aware that the 
movement of restriction might exclude many of the intelligent, 
they thought the exclusion of the intelligent less disastrous than 
the continued admission of the ignorant. They sincerely desired 
to end the excuses for violence and fraud by establishing all 
the conditions of the suffrage under the forms of law ; and they 
seriously believed that if the negro could be "excluded from pol- 
itics" the chief occasion of public apprehension would be so 
completely dispelled that the popular temper would do larger 
justice to the negro educationally and industrially. These men 
were convinced that if the fear of the negro's vote were once re- 
moved the prevailng attitude toward the black population would 
be more sympathetic and more helpful. Their sincerity and 
earnestness are unquestionable. But the campaign for suffrage 
limitations became, upon the hustings, far different from the 
campaign which they had conceived in their committee rooms. It 
soon degenerated, for the most part, into an anti-negro agitation 
in which wiser and kindlier spirits were forced to give place to 
the masters of diatribe, and in which a movement toward justice 
for the white race became changed into a movement of hatred 
and oppression to the black. There were creditable and notable 
exceptions ; but no reader of the press of the period and no at- 
tendant on the average political gathering could fail to miss the 
fact that a sincere effort for an indispensable social reform had 
been captured by the demon of racial animosities. 

The reform will work its benefits, but the demon has never 
been appeased. No sooner had the new laws been enacted than 
the cry arose, "Down with the negro school!" The passage of 
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the suffrage regulations, so far from resulting in a more general 
willingness to afford the negro an educational opportunity, has 
been followed by an attack on practically every privilege he pos- 
sesses. Let me hasten to say that these attacks have thus far 
been unsuccessful. The deeper heart and the better sense of 
the South have offered overwhelming resistance. And yet the 
proposal to take from the negro public schools all revenues save 
the negro's meagre contribution in direct taxes is everywhere in 
the air. The suggestion has been advocated by the Governor of 
one State ; in two other States it has passed one or both houses 
of the legislature. It is unconstitutional in the judgement of 
the Supreme Court 3 of two of our own commonwealths of the 
South ; it is impracticable, as there is no way to fix a racial di- 
vision of the receipts and taxes of corporations (such as rail- 
roads); it is unjust inasmuch as in countless cases the rents up- 
on the lands (out of which the taxes are paid) are contributed by 
negro tenants — the rents pay the taxes and the negro pays the 
rents; it is un-American, inasmuch as our institutions do not 
anywhere draw their revenues from direct taxation only. Indi- 
rect taxation must be taken into account — or the poor would be 
everywhere unschooled. The proposal represents, however, no 
serious legislative or educational policy. It is merely the ex- 
pression of an anti-negro sentiment. Its agitation is a political 
expedient. That it may be enacted in some of our Southern 
States is not impossible, but it will be found unconstitutional 
and unworkable ; and its significance will not be educational but 
racial — a symptom of that relentless passion of our lower selves 

3 See Dawson vs. Lee, 83 Kentucky 49; decided in 1885, opinion unani- 
mous, decision by Lewis, Associate Justice. See also 94 North Carolina 
Reports, page 709, decided 1886, unanimous opinion by Smith, Chief Justice. 
Says Chief Justice Smith: " Suppose the principle was carried out and made 
applicable to the entire country — and the school districts are but divisional 
parts of the country— is it not obvious that it would be subversive of the 
equality and uniformity recognized in the system of public schools which 
looks to a fair participation of all its citizens in the advantages of free educa- 
tion? If the separating line can be thus run, why may it not be between 
different sexes, or between natives and naturalized persons of foreign birth, 
or between the former and the citizens of other States removing and settling 
in this State?" — Decisions from federal courts are many in number. 
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— a passion which under like occasions has leaped to utterance 
at the North— which is ever saying, in the sequence of its logic, 
the negro shall have no vote ; the negro shall have no school ; 
the negro shall have no work ; the negro shall have no existence 
on this soil. 

For the attack has not ceased with the denial of educational 
opportunities. Those who attacked the political position of the 
negro were sure that education and industry would be left to 
him. Those who have opposed the black man's school have said 

— at this point we will rest in our advance. The negro should 
not be educated; he should work; we will destroy his schools, 
but we will protect him in his work. Here again, however, the 
demon that lurks within the social antipathies of men will not 
allow its votaries to say, "Thus far and no farther." The ani- 
mus against the negro as a laborer is slowly but surely invad- 
ing us from the North. It finds its lodgment in rich soil. It 
will be echoed with increasing volume as our changes of popula- 
tion, coincident with the changes in our industrial situation, 
bring into the South still more of the white labor of our indus- 
trial and agricultural classes. Thus the demon of our divisive 
fate, having said to the negro, you shall not vote, you shall not 
know, you shall not labor, and having made honorable life im- 
possible, why should it not also say, you shall not live ? In fact 
and in effect, has it not been already said, in spirit and in in- 
tent, by hundreds North and South ? 

For it is idle to pretend to bestow life, when all that gives life 
significance has been destroyed. 

How shall remedies be found ? I may assume that remedies 
are desirable. The growth of racial animosities must operate 
to the disadvantage of our every interest. Should the North be 
roused against us, and should it use its overwhelming political 
power to inflict retaliatory legislation, its work would doubtless 
be insincere, for the North under like provocations would prob- 
ably be less patient than the South. We may well remember, 
however, that no nation or section, in entering on a policy of 
legislative reprisals, has ever been bothered by any thought of 
its insincerities. People, when possessed of extraordinary pow- 
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ers, are not usually embarrassed by a disturbing consciousness 
of their own sins. 

The perils of the South from sources outside the South are, how- 
ever, the least of our dangers. Industrial warfare, in this day, 
is always and everywhere possible, but industrial warfare, encum- 
bered and accentuated by racial hatred must make it more diffi- 
cult than ever to bring to our aid the white labor of other sec- 
tions, and must make wholly futile the development of the best 
labor of our negroes. From labor conditions, discouraging to 
active, steady production as well as to the better workmen of 
both races, capital itself will at length be alienated. 

The growth of race hatred will effect a like disaster in educa- 
tion. The schools, once thoroughly involved in an impassioned 
struggle over a racial division of our revenues, will become in- 
creasingly a theme of controversy rather than an occasion of 
broad, nonpartisan devotion. Even if they escape subserviency 
to faction or "politics," they will be shadowed in the storm 
clouds of a bitter and embittering debate. The practical with- 
drawal of Southern revenue from negro schools will necessarily 
mean the withdrawal of Southern influence from those schools. 

The State cannot abandon the education of the negro and at 
the same time continue to guide or control his education. His 
predicament will draw to him larger and larger bounties from a 
philanthropy external to the State ; and from these funds, sup- 
plemented by his own sacrifices — sacrifices which have been 
amply equal to the task of equipping the country with negro 
churches — another system of negro education will arise, a sys- 
tem likely to produce in him a more and more unsympathetic 
temper and to train him still further out of all relation to South- 
ern needs, ideas and conditions. If there be any man who re- 
gards his education as a menace to-day, let him think what his 
education may in that day become! 

In the course of our political readjustment it has been neces- 
sary to eliminate the illiterate negro vote. I have no manner 
of doubt as to the advisability of that course — though I have 
always pressed the contention that the unqualified white man 
should also be eliminated. While I can see no possible benefit 
to either race in a return to former conditions, I think we are 
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fairly confronted by the question as to whether we are now deal- 
ing justly with the qualified negro under our own amended con- 
stitutions. Wholesale disfranchisement of the race has taken 
place in no Southern State. Tens of thousands of qualified 
black men have been admitted to registration. And yet it is 
notoriously true that other tens of thousands who are fairly 
qualified for the suffrage under our own amended laws are not 
admitted by the registrars to the voting list. 4 The arbitrary ex- 
clusion of those who are qualified, while not compelled by the 
State and not contemplated in its law, is undoubtedly the sym- 
pathetic response of certain of the registrars to a public senti- 
ment—more vociferous than general — that "no nigger shall 
vote." As a policy, however, it represents no verdict of reason 
or experience and has not had the approving vote of any South- 
ern State. 5 It is a response to race hatred pure and simple. It 
makes no distinction between the vicious and the worthy. If 
the State levels all to the line of a like humiliation she destroys 
in a lowly and struggling people one of the truest incentives of 
excellence. Why complain in one breath that the negro is un- 
worthy of political responsibility and deny to him in the next 
breath — and after he has met the very conditions which we im- 
pose — the exercise of the privileges which our own laws have 
invited him to attempt ? 



4 Many of our negroes, even after registration, are excluded from the 
exercise of the suffrage by their own unwillingness to pay the poll-tax. As 
this requirement is exacted of both races, the South in such instances is not 
in any sense at fault. 

6 " I accept the responsibility in part for the appointment of registrars who 
disfranchised your people. I want to say now that it is my firm insistence 
that every man of your race who can register under the law should be allow- 
ed and urged to do so. I am for the laws of the State, every one of them, in 
their entirety. No man is charged with the privilege of saying that one law 
is good and another bad, one law ought to be enforced and another ig- 
nored. Every one of them has equal sanctity, and every good citizen must 
so regard them. I believe it is best for all concerned, aside from the observ- 
ance of the statutes, that every one who can come in under the permanent 
plan of the Constitution should be allowed and even urged to register and to 
vote." . . . — Governor W. D. Jelks, of Alabama, to the negroes in at- 
tendance on " Negro Day" at the Alabama State Fair, Montgomery, October 
27, 1906. 
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The effect upon the negro is the least of the evils involved. It 
means the enthronement within our processes of administration 
of those methods of fraud which our amendments were intended 
to abolish ; devices used against black men will surely, as before, 
be used against white men ; the control of elections will belong 
to those who can control the officials of registration, and the cor- 
ruption which we have cast out at the front door will return by 
the back door to stand at the very cradles of our children and to 
dominate the whole atmosphere of our political household. I 
would not be misunderstood. Suffrage restriction is absolutely 
necessary. But if race hatred shall dominate its policies, using 
its regulations as the instrument of ever sharper and less 
equitable discriminations between class and class, these regula- 
tions, in the hands of men habituated to arbitrary processes, 
will cease to possess the sanctity of law, will be used not only as 
between class and class, but as between man and man, and the 
institutions of government will at length yield place to the ma- 
nipulations of faction. 

Race hatred, working through all the conditions of our indus- 
trial, educational and political development will have a tendency 
to absorb still further the fertility of our ideas and the catholic- 
ity of our interests. After all, its darkest fruitage is not insti- 
tutional but intellectual. We have longed for the day to come 
when we might be occupied with something else besides the ne- 
gro. We shudder at "negro domination." Yet the man who 
is really putting the negro over us, who is enshrining him like 
a hideous tyranny within the apprehensions and imaginations of 
our children, and who places him as a spectre of gloom by every 
fireside, is not the demagogue of the North, but the demagogue 
of the South ; magnifying every incident of the long, unhappy 
quarrel of the sections, harping upon every symbol of the es- 
trangement of our races, and forcing us into so morbid a preoc- 
cupation with our peculiar and provincial difficulties that the 
South, if his guidance became supreme, would become perforce 
not only the land of one party but the land of one idea, of one 
interest, of one subject, because the land of one all-consuming 
passion. The South cannot ignore the negro question. It must 
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continue to think of it and to deal with it. But, in order to 
think of it clearly, it must also think of something else, and in 
order to deal with it successfully it must also deal with other 
things. Our long coveted emancipation from the negro will 
come most surely in our emancipation from the demagogue who 
is ever offering himself as our professional savior from the 
peril which it has been his business to vitalize. He will contin- 
ue to employ the negro as the instrument of his own self-exalta- 
tion just as long as he can profit by the hatred which he in- 
vokes. His rule is the rule of one overwhelming preoccupa- 
tion, a preoccupation which draws and sucks up into itself the 
manifold enriching streams of interest, thought, imagination, 
culture; a preoccupation which, socially, is isolation from the 
larger fellowship of the world, and, intellectually, is paralysis. 

I have been speaking of future possibilities rather than of 
present conditions. And yet, one can hardly fail to discern 
within our present the working factors of a more troubled fu- 
ture. If they are to be checked and neutralized we shall need 
the consistent aid of all our better forces. There is ground for 
much encouragement in our business revival. Our industrial 
changes are bringing gain as well as loss. The breaking up of 
the conditions of isolation, the increasing contact with the life 
of other sections, the challenge of new occupations and broader 
enterprises, the joy of material conquest — ■ these all serve, 
through the force of displacement, to reduce the importance of 
cruder passions and to substitute the emancipation of affairs. 
Our churches are gaining steadily in their appreciation of the 
duty of corporate Christianity toward the actual world in which 
it seeks to work. Our universities are speaking with more free- 
dom and directness, and our common schools are contributing 
their slow but resistless streams to the fertilization of ideas and 
the health of the public mind. Our Southern jurists, while not 
representing in every State the learning and distinction of the 
past, are performing a difficult task, in which virulent racial pas- 
sions are often involved in legal complexities already great, 
with singular tact, patience and courage. To the imperative 
need, everywhere present, for a freer and more explicit criticism 
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there seems to be a more general response, especially among our 
spokesmen in education, in journalism and among our solid com- 
mercial classes. The South is growing weary of extremists and 
of sensational "problem-solvers." Its younger men, in practi- 
cally every State, are furnishing a modest but inspiring repre- 
sentation to the forces of a leadership which, while preserving 
the better qualities of the old, will add to their reverence for the 
past a more aggressive confidence and a new hopefulness. Their 
numbers are not great enough for immediate success. Cruder 
forces will bear them down to many a defeat before their tri- 
umph is secure. But their growing influence is as certain as 
the final power of truth and wisdom and right reason. Our need 
is not peculiarly the need of men "great" in statesmanship, let- 
ters, oratory ; but of men in every phase of occupation, however 
inconspicuous, who are great in the steady daily power quietly 
to impress themselves within their concrete world as forces of 
simplicity, discrimination, firmness and good sense. The South 
has been a land of great leaders. Many leaders, moved by great 
loyalties, is even better. 

The new leadership will find its moral basis in the old. It will 
have magnanimity — the one best and wisest quality of a "supe- 
rior" people or a superior race. It involves that self-contain- 
ment which preserves a certain largeness of mind, a certain 
poise of spirit and a certain grace of humor under the inevitable 
exasperations of daily contact with a weaker race ; it involves 
the power to be generous and a desire to be helpful, inasmuch 
as the legitimate influence of the stronger upon the weaker has 
only an artificial reality — a reality which external statutes and 
armies can never seal — until strength has learned something of 
the meaning of stewardship. Such magnanimity, confident and 
controlled, will yield no place to that feverish sense of insecurity 
which is so doubtful of its own institutions that it mistakes 
madness for zeal and murder for justice. It will hold to its 
own, will guard its own, with quiet, unsleeping power; yet it 
will also keep free from each distracting pettiness the clue 
of justice and right reason among those homely commonplaces 
which make up the practical relations of the average white man 
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with the average black man. Its preferred mood is not tragedy 
but sanity. 

It is a leadership which will have adaptability, the power to 
fit itself to new occasions. It will have patience, knowing that 
these are but the first days in a period in which democracy itself 
is on its trial. It will possess a discrimination which will help 
to keep clear the line between the worthy and the worthless 
among our negroes, which will aid the good by conferring with 
the good, by giving them the inspirations of counsel, of praise, 
of confidence ; blaming the evil, but lifting the better natures 
out of evil through the forces of appreciation and approval. The 
cant and sophistries of "the man in the street" it will eschew 
and despise. It will not prate of race purity in one moment and 
in the next moment condone the offense of the man who main- 
tains illicit relations with a negro woman. It will visit the same 
loathing upon any man whose lower passions would break down 
the separate integrity of our races, whether the man be white or 
black. 

Our coming leadership will have a sense of proportion which 
will involve a steady refusal to be stampeded by antique night- 
mares and ethnological melodrama. It will possess an increas- 
ing passion for getting hold of real things in a real world. 
And so it will possess immediateness — a determination to deal 
with one task at a time. It will subordinate paper schemes of 
distant amelioration to duties that will help right now. It will 
prefer to deal with the race problems of neighborhoods rather 
than the "Race Problem" of continents, with these negroes 
rather than with "the Negro," not always confident of success, 
but pretty well settled in the conviction that it is only through 
a wise waiting, and by little and little, that anything can be done 
at all. 

And in addition to these qualities of the leadership of our 
older men it will attempt, under our changing conditions, to 
think out a more reasoned and more consistent policy than has 
been possible before. The shock of war — moral, intellectual, 
economic, social — has heretofore bound up the life of the South 
to the engrossing task of finding itself anew. We have had to 
live from "day to day." We have had to depend almost solely 
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upon the inherent forces of character, upon powers of sentiment, 
disposition and habit. But the time has come when these, of 
themselves, will avail no more. To say that we must find and 
organize a philosophy of our case may sound like too large a 
phrase, but it is obvious that under our changing conditions the 
forces of temper and of sentiment, even if at their best, will be 
inadequate to the greater strain upon them. From our univer- 
sities, our churches, our statesmen, we need that light, that 
steadiness of purpose, that conscious assurance of knowing what 
we are about, which follows upon free and thorough converse 
with one another, which implies that our processes are both 
rational and traditional ; that our activities are no longer nega- 
tive and defensive merely, but constructive also. 

Our later leadership, temperamentally and naturally, will deal 
with our questions as though they were our own. It will have 
all the old faith and pride in the South, but it will possess "a 
decent respect for the opinion of mankind," knowing that no 
people can ever wisely stand outside of the context of its cen- 
tury and civilization. It will believe in our white race. Pas- 
sionately will it dedicate itself to the protection of the children 
of this race from every specious or plausible encroachment upon 
the integrity of their life by any weaker social group; but its 
faith in these children, in their race, and in the South, will be 
expresssed in its pledge that the weakest and the lowliest of 
every race shall have, in the interest of all, not a hothouse 
chance, not opportunities without grievances, but the best 
chance which can be wrested from that fate which has bound 
us to a common soil. 

Edgar Gardner Murphy. 
Montgomery, Alabama. 



